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FOR  THI  ETtMINO  FfRI-SIDB. 

grammar; 

Now  that  our  language  has  been  re- 
duced  to  rule,  and  the  scientiBc  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  has  become  more  general,  a 
minute  attention  to  the  elegance  of  dic¬ 
tion  is  not  only  fashionable,  but  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  render  a  person’s  senti¬ 
ments  acceptable  to  the  public  car.  A 
minute  precision  is  requisite,  in  what  is 
communicated,  whether  by  the  speaker 
or  writer.  Any  improvements,  there- 
fore,  in  the  grammar  of  the  language, 
will  he  likely  to  interest  the  polite  scholar. 

Murray  write  with  genius  and  in¬ 
telligence  ;  and  other  authors  may  lay 
claim,  and  with  justice,  to  the  praise  of 
having  observed  the  true  idiom  of  the 
English  language  in  divers  important 
points;  their  discoveries  at  length  ac¬ 
quire  Consistence,  and  arc  received  as 
rules  ;  being  founded  cither  in  philoso¬ 
phical  propriety,  or  on  the  firm  basis  of 
general  usage  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  said, 
that  these  authors  have  given  us  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  subject.  A  great  deal  will 
undoubtedly  be  left  to  the  exercised 
judgment  and  usie  of  the  living  gram¬ 
marian  i  whose  ingenious  and  attentive 
mind  will  discern  many  points  of  dis¬ 
crimination  and  choice,  which  have  hi¬ 
therto  eluded  the  search  of  the  professed 
grammarians  of  the  language. 

The  progress  pf  the  science,  and  its 
general  diffusion,  will  bring  these  pb- 
servations  gradually  up  to  the  rank  of 
rules.  But  then,  who  can  set  bounds ;fo 
the  progressive  refinement  of  language 
in  Its  advances  toward  perfection  ?  rbese 
refinements  being  foundedonthe  minut<; 
perceptions  of  the  human  mind,  as  this 
last  continues  to  refine,  the  language, 
which  reprof^ents  these  perceptions,  must 
also  coutiiiue  to  refine. 


And  who  but  must  observe,  as  often 
has  been  observed,  the  intimate  connex¬ 
ion  that  subsists  between  accuracy  of  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  thought  ?  In  Algebra  and 
other  mathematical  studies,  an  exact 
precision  of  language  is  absolutely  indis- 
pcnsible  toward  arriving  at  certainty  in  the 
result.  And  what  is  called  perspicuity 
in  literary  composition,  consist  principal¬ 
ly  in  an  undeviating  attention  to  gram¬ 
matical  propriety  ;  and  this  last  again, 
results  irom  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
thought.  But  how  natural  is  the  step 
from  an  attention  to  the  parts,  to  an  ha¬ 
bitual  attention  to  the  whole  7  from  the 
department  of  the  grammarian,  to  that 
of  the  logician  and  man  of  sound  erudi¬ 
tion  \  How  can  that  man  be  supposed  ac¬ 
curate  in  his  estimate  of  things,  who  as 
yet  knows  but  little  even  of  their  names  7 
He  cannot  observe  /evcr\’  thing  with  his 
own  eyes, — information  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others  he  must  have  :  ancKhow 
can  he  be  supposed  capable  of  rightly  es¬ 
timating  the  testimonies  of  others,  who 
cannot  rightly  estimate'  the  language  in 
which  these  testimonies  are  couched  ? 
To  write  or  speak  well,  therefore^  it  is 
necessary  to  think  well  ;  and  in  tirder  to 
think  well,  accuracy  in  language,  both  in 
the  writer  and  reader,  is  a  preliminary 
step.  Even  the  exceptions  that  may  be 
proffered  to  this  rule,  serve  to  confirm 
its  truth. 

I'here  is,  moreover,  a  certain  subtili¬ 
ty,  or  adroitness  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  in  the  formation  of  language, 
operates  like  an  instinct ;  and  brings  the 
mind  to  a  reasonable  result,- the  rationale 
of  w'hich,  it  would,  at  first  view,  puz¬ 
zle  even  a  philosopher  to  discover  ;  but 
which,  when  the  subject  has  been  scru¬ 
tinized,  becomes  sufficiently  apparent, 
'rheory  is  apt  to  infringe  upon  these 
more  minute  re  tinemenis  of  thought  and 
language,  from  its  inability  to  reduce 
them  at  the  first  effort,  to  some  favorite 
system'  of  rule.  But  what  is  called  an. 


-T.,-..... - ruN  rw'  II -'T'  I  nimn'i  '  " 

ear  in  language  determines  upon  their 
adoption  in  spite  of  the  critics,  till  upon 
minute  inspection,  true  criticism  con¬ 
firms  their  propriety,  and  custom  settles 
their  use. 

The  article  a,  or  an,  is  a  contraction 
of  ane,  an  old  word  for  one  ;  and  the  n 
is  retained  before  a  vowel,  because  the 
n  is  not  in  that  instance,  as  when  it  pre¬ 
cedes  a  consonant,  a  disagreeably  promi¬ 
nent  and  superfluous  sound,  and  it ,  be¬ 
sides  prevents  an  hiatus  that  must  other¬ 
wise  ensue.  But  if  an  aspirated  h  follow 
the  article,  the  n,  as  in  the  instances  of 
the  other  consonants,  is  harsh  and  dis¬ 
cordant  ;  as,  an  hand,  an  heart.  So  if 
the  article  precede  long  u,  or  eu,  in  ac¬ 
cented  syllables,  n  is  omitted  ;  as  a  uni¬ 
on,  a  eulogy.  This  appears  not  to  have 
been  formerly  so  well  understood.  Ei¬ 
ther  the  English  writers  did  not  pro¬ 
nounce  h,  or  have  confounded  the  aspi¬ 
rated  h,  with  the  unaspirated. 

But  of  late  we  say  a  hand,  a  heart,  &c. 
and  an  before  b  is  confined  to  the  h  si¬ 
lent,  or  /itaspirated as  an  hour.  Thus 
far  theory  ;  and  jcorrectly.  But  is  h  in 
no  case  to  be  written  or  pronounced  in 
words  beginning  with  aspirated  h  7  If 
the  accent  fall  on  the  second  syllable,  the 
effect  on  the  ear  will  be  the  same  nearly 
with  that  of  h  i/iaspirate  ;  as  an  historical 
discourse,  an  heretical  opinion,  an  harmo¬ 
nious  sound,  “  such  an  hypothesis,'*^* 

1  o  omit  the  n  in  these  instances  cre¬ 
ates  a  disgusting  hiatus ;  owing  to  the 
feebleness  of  the  aspiration  of  h  in  an 
unaccented  syllable.  The  n  should  there¬ 
fore  in  these  ami  analagous  iimanccs,  be 
supplied.  For  similar  reasons  we  should 
Say  an  European,  an  unanimous  vote, 
&c.  and  not  a  European,  a  urtanimous 
vote, —  rhe  exceptions,  therefore,  in 
these  instances  to  the  general  rule,  are 
respectfully  submitted  to  the  attention  of 
our  future  grammarians  ;  as  some  wri- 

- -  ■  ^ 

*  Sec  No.  48,  second  column  of  this  paper. 
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ters  of  much  reftf€cubilitf  apjprear  not  to 
have  clearly  understood,  or  duly  to  have 
attended  to  them, 

T. 


FOR  THE  BTENINO  F1BE-81DB. 

T’o  the  SditoTif 
1  tend  you  a  tnunsUtion,  or  perhaps,  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  an  imitation  of  one  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  (for  it  is  by  no  means  a  irtenal  version)  which 
if  you  think  worthy,  you  are  at  liberty  to  insert  in 
your  miscellany,  o  n 

TO  TUALIARCirUS, 

Horace,  Ode  ix. 

Fibir#,  ut  alia  ttet  nive  candidum, 

See  proud  Soractx  rears  on  high. 

Its  towering  summit  crown’d  with  snow. 

The  groves  beneath  their  burthen  sigh. 

The  ice-bound  rivers  cease  to  How. 

Pile  high  my  friend,  the  blazing  fire. 

And  warm  pale  Winter's  shiv’ring  form  ; 

Assuage  with  wine  his  kindling  ire. 

And  drown  the  raging  of  the  storm. 

Aless’d  with  the  joys  which  wine  can  give, 

A  cheerful  glass,  a  blazing  hearth — 

Resign'd  to  Heaven's  decrees  we'll  live. 

And  pass  the  hour  in  harmless  mirth. 

The  winds  are  hush'd,  and  Ocean's  w^ves 
In  gentle  murmurs  sink  to  rest ; 

The  aged  ash  no  longer  braves. 

The  whirlwind's  rage  with  nodding  crest. 

What  though  to-morrow’s  dawn  may  see. 

The  wide-wreck'd  forest  strew  the  ground; 

T<y-da/  from  care  and  sorrow  free^ 

We'll  wake  the  lyre's  enchanting  sound. 

We  now  can  boast  a  day  is  gain’d. 

This  even  Wisdom  must  allow; 

Then  why  must  Fancy’s  power  be  strain'd. 

To  paint  to-morrow's  threat’ning  brow. 

Nor  yet  my  friend,  while  youth  is  thine. 

Disdain  Love's  power— his  sidelong  ^aace; 

But  seek  the  place  where  beauties  shine. 

And  mingle  in  the  mazy  dance. 

And  oft  at  eve's  appointed  hour. 

To  amorous  whispers  lend  thine  ear. 

When  zephyrs  fan  the  leafy  bower. 

And  no  intrusive  spy  is  near. 

For  sweet  is  Love's  soft  whispering  voice, 

And  sweet  the  nymph’s  delicious  sigh  ;  , 

*  They  bid  the  flattering  heart  rejoice. 

With  artless  rapture  panting  high. 

And  when  the  maid  but  ill  conceal’d. 

Behind  some  Beache’s  sheltering  rind; 

Is  by  the  well  feign’d  laugh  reveal’d. 

What  pleasures  thrill  the  youthful  mind. 

Then  ere  the  hand  of  Age  shall  shed. 

Its  hoary  honours  on  thy  head ; 

In  harmless  mirth  thy  nights  employ, 

And  give  the  present  hour  to  joy. 

Lrkicus. 

/br  t/ie  Evening  Fire^side. 
FLATTERT. 

Amongst  the  herd  of  trifling  charac¬ 
ters  that  infest  society,  none  are  more 


deeptcahle  and  Insignificant  than  flatter¬ 
ers.  Instead  of  acting  the  part  of  faith¬ 
ful  monitors,  by  exposing  the  follies  of 
mankind,  they  conceal  their  faults  and 
soften  their  vices.  They  are  ever  stri¬ 
ving  to  ingratiate  themselves  into  the 
good  opinion  of  those  with  whom  they 
converse,  by  the  most  shameful  false¬ 
hoods,  and  scruple  not  to  sacrifice  their 
honour  and  probity,  to  gain  the  esteem  o 
their  superiors. 

That  praise  or  commendation  is  plea¬ 
sing  to  the  mind  of  man,  is  a  truth  that 
cannot  be  denied  ;  but  when  improperly 
administered,  or  taken  in  large  draughts, 
it  intoxicates  and  unfits  the  person  for 
impartial  judgment :  but  due  praises, 
bestowed  by  a  skilful  hand,  may  stimu¬ 
late  the  virtuous  to  the  performance  of 
greater  actions. 

Generally  speaking,  flattery  awakens 
our  self-love,  stirs  up  our  vanity,  ren¬ 
ders  us  proud,  haughty,  and  conceited  ; 
in  short  it  directly  opposes  the  celebrated 
precept,  “  Know  thyself,”  as  well  as  those 
principles  of  humility  and  brotherly  love 
which  the  gospel  enjoins.  If  we  take 
an  extensive  view  of  its  mischievous  ef¬ 
fects,  1  am  convinced  that  every  friend 
of  truth  and  sincerity,  will  look  upon  the 
man  who  accustoms  himself  to  utter 
false  praises,  as  a  contemptible  being,  on¬ 
ly  worthy  to  associate  with  those,  who 
like  himself  pay  no  respect  to  veracity. 
Indeed  the  more  1  reflect  on  the  vice, 
the  stronger  is  my  belief  that  it  is  preg¬ 
nant  with  evil,  from  the  polite  compli¬ 
ment  which  is  not  due,  to  the  fulsome 
adulation  offered  by  the  meanest  jof  the 
human  species. 

Sincerity. 

Delavtare,  Dec.  5t6,  1805. 


FOR  THE  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

7#  the  Editors^ 

*> 

A  late  argument  with  a  friend  of  mine,  in  which  he 
strenuously  controverted  the  consistency  of  sickness 
and  bodily  suffering  with  the  wisdom  and  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  CaBATOx,  occasioned  the  following 
Lines  addressed  to  C*******t  on  his  reco¬ 

very  from  sickness. 

Again  the  rose  upon  those  cheeks 
With  renovat^  freshness  blooms ; 

That  tongue,  new-toned,  in  music  speaks ; 

That  eye  its  wonted  fire  relumes. 

Whilst  Joy  Jn  every  feature  swims, 

And  Health  its  sparkling  livery  wears, 

And  Vigour  shoots,  through  all  thy  limbs. 

The  vivid  glow  of  youthful  years : 

Say,  shall  the  muse,  that  oft  times  draws 
Ueflections  from  Life’s  tangling  maze. 

Be  heard  if  now  she  bid  thee  pause, 

And  take  a  retrospective  gaze  ?— 


'  I ;  ^  ; 

When  Languor  stopp'd  her  drowsy  flight,  * 
And  o'er  thy  head  her  poppies  hung; 

.  And  Anguish,  with  malignant  spite. 

On  thy  weak  frame  his  fury  wrung. 

Tell,  child  of  clay,  if  stoic  pride  ? 

Sustain'd  thee  in  that  suffering  hour  ? 
Could,  d>ent  Philosophy  deride. 

And  set  at  naught  Almighty  power! 

Or  did  my  sorrow -soften'd  friend 

Learn  what  he  might  have  learnt  of  God! 
And  Job-like,  in  affliction  bend? 

And,  unrepining,  bear  the  rod ! 

For,  man's  perverted  heart  to  teach 
In  Wisdom’s  lore,  w  Heav'n's  design  i 
And  hence  was  StrprBRiHO  sent  to  preach, 
With  heavenly  eloquence,  to  thine. 

Preach'd  it  in  vain? — Permit  the  bard 
That  moves  the  moralising  pen. 

To  ask  if,  tUt*  Divine  H^;ard, 

Might  not  unfold  itself  to  men  ! 

Preach’d  it  in  vain?  When  Mercy  means 
To  make  the  Creature’s  heart  rejoice, 

On  God  the  man  of  Wisdom  leans. 

And  listens  to  the  Preacher’s  voice. 

Heardst  thou  that  voice  ?—  Alas  !  I  fear 
It  has,  for  thee,  been  rais'd  in  vain. 

Else  thou,  ere  this,  wouldst  love  to  hear 
The  tminierea/  preacher— ¥  Ain. 

—Man,  when  he  liv’d  in  Eden,  smil’d. 
Exempt  from  Guilt,  from  Sorrow  fiM; 

But  with  the Jrait,  which  had  beguild. 

He  pluck'd  the  poieon  from  the  tree. 

Dbath  follow'd  Siv :  for  God  had  said 
**  If  Adam  taste  thit  fruit  he  dies."* 

And  when  the  man  haul  disobey’d. 

And  lost,  with  Eve,  Faith’s  holy  prize. 

Exhaustless  Wisdom  then  resolv’d 
To  vivify  their  souls  again. 

And  this  prodigious  task  devolv'd 
(Mysterious  meant  to  save!)->-on  Paik. 

Now  Earth  with  Adam  shar'd  the  curse. 

And  thame  succeeded  Eden's  bloom ; 

In  eomno  Eve  was  made  to  nurse 
The  vjeeping  uttspring  of  her  womb. 

But  lo!  the  Curtt  which  Nature  felt. 

Though  so  gigantic— unconfln'd— 

(Wide  as  the  ya\4ning  gulf  of  Guilt) 

And  Issuing  from  the  Eternal  mind. 

Yet,— pregnant,  like  the  source  of  Good, 

.  It  bore  that  blessing  in  its  fall 
Which,  tho*  so  rarely  understood. 

Was  meant  to  readi  and  reaches  cdl. 

For,  hence  we  find  the  Serpent*i  head 
Was  wisely  doom'd  the  bruiee  to  feel. 

And  hence  his  foe,  the  Mojal  Seed, 

Must  bear  the  bruiee  upon  his  heal. 

And  hence,  my  friend,  as  sure  as  Eve 
By  sinning  was  from  Eden  driv*n. 

So  surely  nf»ay  thine  eye  perceive 
That  Suffering*  strew  the  road  to  heav'n. 

No  longer  then,  O  man  of  mind  ! 

Stand  shuddering  on  Life's  scanty  brink. 
Nor,  to  celestial  token*  blind. 

From  danger,  pain,  and  *ichie**  shrink. 


Ayimbu. 


Locust  Ridge ^  (Ohio). 
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If  tliere  a  bani  ffom  Hettot  down, 

To  Clemens  and  his  brother  Clown, 

Has  felt  even  transient  disregard. 

As  Man->to  anjr  brother  bard  ? 

*Tis  true  that  some  have  taken  disgust. 

Have  thought  their  treatment  was  unjust : 
Found  none  thdir  vanity  to  tickle. 

And  dreamt  the  public  taste  was  fickle : 
’Mongst  them,  I'm  free  to  name  Sir  SxMoy, 
Who  long  before  be  took  to  rhyme’en — 

At  downright  prose  had  often  sweated. 

At  disappointment  often  fntted ; 

For  not  a  soul  was  found  who  saw  Et, 

To  give  him  even  a  whispering  plaudit  : 

The  tasteless  rogues,  said  he.  I'll  showVm, 
That  I  can  write  as  good  a  poem. 

As  any  of  the  scribbling  clan. 

Since  first  the  rage  for  rh>  me  began  : 

And  off-hand  took  a  resolution. 

To  make  a  bold  push  for  promotion; 

Resolv'd  his  scatter'd  force  to  rally. 

And  make  in  rhyme,  one  desperate  sally. 

His  piece,  but  for  some  trifiing  blunders. 
Might  claim  a  place  'mongst  modem  wonders! 
Some  limping  lines — a  mangled  figure. 

No  striking  marks  of  youthful  vigour 
Some  words  misus’d,  and  some  created — 
Some  rules  of  grammar  violated ; 

A  slight  display  of  ostentation, 

And  symptoms  none  of  penetration. 

The  French,  if  I’ve  a  right  discerning, 

W as  interspers'd  to  shew  his  learning ; 

Not  want  of  English  to  express, 

His  meaning  with  as  good  a  grace: 

The  Latin  lines,  I  could  bet  sound  'em, 

Those  1  must  leave,  just  as  1  found  'em  : 
Unlearn'd  in  genders,  numbers,  cases, — 

1  don’t  much  like  their  roman  facet ; 

They  may  have  been  design’d  to  swamp  us, 
Or  from  the  love  of  looking  pompous ! 

There  are  inestimable  men, 

Not  such — as  wieiders  of  the  pen. 

Who  notwithstanding  awkward  movements. 
Are  capable  of  vast  in>))rovement8 : 

Altho’  the  Olivcbkanch,  while  sprouting. 
Look’d  feeble,  and  eiKited  doubting  ; 

Whether  'twouid  ever  greatly  flourish. 

But  Fire-side  warmth  and  friends  to  nourish, 
May  yet  its  branches  wide  extend. 

And  shade  the  *  world  from  end  to  end. 

Dominic  Myrtle. 

Mount  HoUji  Dec,  9,  1805, 


FOR  TMB  BTVinHO  FlRB-tlBB. 

FASHION. 

Fashhn  is  defined  by  the  late  Doctor 
Johnson  “  to  be  the  state  of  any  thing 
with  regard  to  appearance,  or  the  custom 
operating  upon  dress  or  any  domestic  or¬ 
nament.”  In  writing  on  the  subject  1 
shall  briefly  give  my  sentiments  on  dress 
alone  :  claiming  the  indulgence  of  the 
candid  reader. 

Generally-7-a  fashionable  dress  is  of 


FOR  THB  XYSNINO  FIRX-SIDB. 

7#  Sir  Simon  Olivebramh. 

What  w«  in  Jersey  call  homestrokes, 

^  Do:i’t  please  yonr  Chester  County  folks; 

Yon  don't  approve  our  favourite  fashions, 

Our  modes  of  speaking  to  the  passions  ; 

The  homespun  garbs  our  thoughts  are  dress'd  iOi 
And  what  we  think  they  look  the  best  in  1 
The  simplest,  neatest,  least  expensive. 

To  your  refinement  is  offensive. 

Of  Rusticus  I  am  the  friend. 

But  still  his  faults  I’ll  not  defend; 

He  never  was  1  safely  can  say. 

Bewildered  hi  the  fields  of  fancy. 

Of  airy  Car  was  ne'er  the  driver. 

In  auujru  shell  ne'er  cross'd  a  river : 

Tho’  low  in  Simon’s  estimation, 

I  like  his  mode  of  operation. 

Banish !  my  learned  sage  reviewer. 

All  dread  of  crustiness  and  skewer. 

Since  Caeot  first  his  sails  unfurl'd. 

And  steer’d  towards  this  Western  world. 
More  civil  folks  than  we  are  here. 

Were  ne’er  discover’d  any  where. 

My  Muse !  put  on  thy  look  demure. 

We're  now  reviewing  a  reviewer ! 

Keep  Truth  in  view,  we  must  reflect  her! 
We'll  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture : 

At  first  I  saw  some  om'nuus  signs, 

And  recollected  lines ; 

The  morning  of  his  fate  seem’d  dawning, 
Oblivion's  pigeon-hole  'gan  yawning : 

At  ev'ry  line  it  gap'd  still  wider, 

O  had  Pegasus  thrown  his  rider ! 

I  fear  if  symptoms  don’t  abate. 

We’ll  have  to  mourn  Sir  Simon’s  fate : 

By  some  malignant  star  allw'd. 

Deep  in  the  pigeon-hole  immur'd  : 

Fond  hopes  of  fame  forever  vanish’d! 

To  everlasting  exile  banish'd ! 

In  such  a  reverie  here  I’m  lost, 

1  know  not  whom  to  pity  most ;  .  ^ 

Whether  their  Editorial  graces, 

(For  sympathy  had  spoil’d  their  faces):—. 

Or  him  w  hose  fate  they  were  deciding, 

W  hose  long,  long  home,  they  providing ; 
Where  sons  of  duloess  without  number. 

In  quietness  and  safety  slumber. 

My  dear  reviewer,  this  digression, 

Is  but  to  explain  my  first  impression ; 

As  the  review  becomes  more  sprightly, 

1  mean  to  treat  it  more  politely : 

Thou  hast  escap’d  those  dark  dominions. 

I’ll  now  examine  the  opinions 
With  which  thy  lines  arc  interlarded, 

True  merit  ought  to  be  rewarded : 

Of  these  if  mem'ry  does  not  fait>^ 

Nine-tenths  at  least  are  old  and  stale : 

And  what  does  this  prove!  Stop  I'll  mention. 

It  irrot'cs  the  writer  wants  invention ; 

Proves  ium  to  be  a  very  Parrot, 

That  none  regards,  tho’  all  may  stare  at. 
Thcre*b  some  opinions  of  his  own. 

That  ’twerc  a  sin  to  let  alone  ; 

I  hope  soiue  skilful  old  Mendozas^ 

Will  give  those  notion*  bloody  noses; 

If  1  were  a  sarcastic  pelter,  1 

I’d  quickiy  send  them  heher  skelter. 

Tis  strange  that  Ariel’s  sportive  sallies. 
Should  be  attributed  tb  malice; 

The  Bard  who  bar’d  to  make  the  assertion. 

Must  be  a  lorer  of  aspersion : 

Simon  retract  the  ungenerous  slander. 

And  show  thyself  a  friend  to  Candor, 


FOR  THK  EVENING  FIRE-SIDE. 

Reply  to  the  ^uery  of  Zeteticus, 
(Concluded from  p.  379.) 

When,  in  the  succeeding  dissertatioi^, 
I  mention  the  direction  in  which  sound 
is  reflected  ;  it  is  only  the  strongest 
pulse,  and  not  the  entire  sound,  that  is 
spoken  of.  For  reflected  sounds  as  well 
as  original,  is  doubtless  propagated,  in 
some  degree,  in  every  direction. 

The  circle  ABDE,  &c.  fig.  1,  repre¬ 
sents  a  room  90  feet  in  diameter— A  the 
position  of  a  speaker — BISL  (Fig.  2) 
represents  the  base  of  a  square  room,  80 


•  Modern  philosophy’s  a  sham. 
The  world’s  a  parallelogram. 
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feet  in  the  side^  ;  A  equally  distant  from 
D  and  L,  the  position  of  a  speaker. — 
The  auditors  at'  G  (fig.  1)  are  90  feet 
from  the  speaker.  Those  at  F  and  I 
(fig.  2)  894  from  the  speaker  at  A. — 
Therefore  in  these  situations  little  ad¬ 
vantage  is  gained,  by  the  most  distant 
hearers,  in  one  room  which  those  in  the 
other  do  not  likewise  gain  ;  except  so  far 
as  one  form  may  be  more  favourable  for 
the  production  of  an  assisting  echo  than 
the  other.  It  may  be  proper  however 
to  remark,  that  by  removing  the  speaker 
from  the  middle  of  the  side  BL  (fig.  2) 
toward  either  end,  the  auditors  at  I  and 
F  must  receive  the  voice  at  an  increased 
distance,  whereas  in  the  circle  (fig.  1) 
wherever  the  speaker  may  be  stationed 
the  greatest  possible  distance  of  the  far¬ 
thest  auditor  will  be  only  90  feet.  In 
the  square,  the  auditors  about  B  and 
L  are  less  favourably  situated  than  those 
in  the  circle  equally  distant  from  the 
speaker  ;  because  the  lateral  pulses  are 
less  intense  than  the  direct  ones.  The 
chief  advantage  seems  to  depend  on 
the  different  degrees  of  echo  produced, 
which  therefore  comes  next ‘under  ex¬ 
amination.  Let  BC  (fig.  2)  be  one-third 
of  BF,  then  the  pulses  which,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  it,  fall  upon  the  wall  at  C,  are 
reflected  to  the  opposite  corner  I  (by 
lemma  l)tho8e  which  fall  between  C  and 
I  are  reflected  to  the  wall  FI,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figure — the  courses  of  the 
direct  pulses  being  denoted  by  the  lines 
AD,  A£,  and  those  of  the  reflected 
sound  by  DH.  EG. — Similar  reflections 
take  place  among  the  pulses  which  strike 
the  wall  LS  between  H  and  I — LH  being 
equal  to  BC  ;  therefore  those  pulses 
which  proceed  within  the  angle  KAC, 
fall  ultimately  on  the  wall  IF,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  heard,  separately  or  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  parts  of  the  room  opposite  to 
the  speaker. — And  the  greatest  difference 
of  distance  traversed  by  the  direct  and 
reflected  pulses,  previous  to  their  arrival 
at  FS  being  much  less  than  127  feet,  they 
will  sensibly  coincide  ;  and  by  this  coin¬ 
cidence  the  intensity  of  the  perception 
be  increased. — Those  pulses  which  im¬ 
pinge  on  the  parts  of  the  wall  BC  and 


from  it  to  the  wall  FS,  about  H,  and  are 
ihence  returned  to  the  space  near  it. 

In  figure  5,  the  sound  proceeding  from 
A  in  every  direction,  is  reflected  by  the 
wall  whereon  it  impinges,  so  as  to  make, 
with  lines  drawn  from  the  several  points 
of  impact  to  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
equal  angles  on  opposite  sides ;  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  figure  ;  the  courses  of  the 
direct  pulses  being  denoted  by  the  lines 
AB,  AD,  AE,  AF,  and  those  of  the 
reflected  ones  by  BE,  EH*,,  DG,  EK, 
FL. — Whence  it  appears  that  the  pulses 
which  proceed  from  A  to  D  (the  arc  AD 
being  a  fourth  part  of  the  circle)  are  re¬ 
flected  to  G  the  extremity  of  the  diame¬ 
ter  ACG — those  pulses  which  fall  be¬ 
tween  A  and  D  are  so  reflected  as  to  fall 
again  on  the  semicircle  ADG,  after 
passing  through  chords  equal  to  those 
joining  the  respective  points  of  impact 
and  the  point  A,  and  are  again  and  again 
reflected  through  chords  of  arcs  equal  to 
the  first,  until  the  strength  of  the  pulses 
is,  exhausted.<»Whence  it  follows  that 
those  pulses  which  fall  upon  the  quadrant 
AD,  are,  by  one  or  more  reflections, 
thrown  upon  the  parts  about  G. — And 
as  the  greatest  distance  through  which 
these  reflected  pulses  pass  previous  to 
falling  upon  G,  exceeds  the  direct  dis¬ 
tance  AG  only  about  50  feet,  the  echo 
must  sensibly  coincide  with  the  direct 
voice,  and  therefore  augment  it.  Simi¬ 
lar  reflexions  are  effected  by  the  quadrant 
AI — whence  it  appears  that  those  pul¬ 
ses  which  meet  with  the  semicircle 
I  AD,  are  cast,  after  one  or  more  re¬ 
flections,  on  the  parts  of  the  room 
must  distant  from  it — those  pulses  which 
do  not  fall  upon  the  scmircle  I  AD, 
pass,  in  great  part,  without  reflexion,  to 
the  distant,  parts  of  the  room.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  chief  of  the  sound  issuing 
from  A,  falls  directly  or  by  reflexion  on 
the  parts  most  remote  from  the  speaker. 

The  only  sounds  likely  to  produce 
similar  and  distinct  echo  are  those  which 
fall  directly  upon  the  wall  near  G.  and 
thence  cross  the  room  to  the  parts  near 
A. — For  these  arc  the  only  reflected 
sounds  which  succeed  their  originals  at 
sensible  intervals.  From  all  which  it 
appears  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  re¬ 
flex  sounds  falls  on  the  distant  parts  of 
the  room,  when  the  form  is  circular,  than 
when  It  is  square — that  each  form  is  al¬ 
most  equally  liable  to  the  inconveniencies 
of  a  disturbing  echo — and  that  those 


echoes  are  only  sensible  when  the  soqndi 
producing  them  have  twice  crossed  the 
room— and  therefore  are  not  to  be  appre. 
hended  as  an  inconvenience,  in  any  case 
where  the  speaker’s  voice  is  not  very 
strong. 

In  fig.  3,  BCDE  represents  the  sec. 
tion  of  a  dome  ceiling  such  as  described 
in  the  query.  In  fig.  4  BCDE  denotes 
a  section  of  an  horizontal  ceiling.  A 
the  position  of  the  speaker  in  each,  AB, 
AC,  AD,  AE,  the  courses  of  the  direct 
pulses,  BG,  CH,  DI,  EL,  those  of 
the  reflected  ones  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  remarks.  It  is  evident  by  in. 
spection,  that  the  pulses  impinging  oa 
the  dome  ceiling,  are  reflected  more 
generally  upon  the  distant  parts  of  the 
room,  than  those  impinging  on  the  hori¬ 
zontal  ceiling.  A  disturbing  echo  must, 
if  it  exist,  be  reflected  from  MN  across 
the  room  towards  A.  Hence  the  follow- 
ing  summary.  A  public  speaker  will  be 
likely  to  be  better  heard  in  a  circular 
room  of  90  feet  diameter,  with  a  dome 
ceiling  29sfect  high  at  the  centre,  and  16 
feet  at  the  sides,  than  in  one  of  the 
same  capacity  and  of  the  usual  form. 


poa  THE  EVENING  PIEE-SIDE. 

POLITENESS. 

In  every  civilized  society.  Politeness 
or  elegance  of  manners  is  considered  as 
the  mark  of  a  gentleman  ;  while  the  man 
of  low  education  is  justly  distinguished 
by  vulgarity,  or  homeliness  of  manners. 

According  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  “  true 
politeness  consists  in  making  every  one 
round  us  happy.”  Agreeable  to  this  ex¬ 
cellent  rtile,  a  well  bred  man  will  make 
use  of  every  occasion  to  please,  and  even 
deny  himself  many  conveniences,  that 


*  The  areas  of  these  are  nearly  equal,  the  square 
6400  Feet,  the  curve  6362  feet,  difierence  38  feet ; 
perirrieter  of  the  square  320  feet,  circumference  of 
the  circle  283  feet,  difference  37  feet. 


*  £  H  denotes  the  course  of  the  pulses,  a  second 
time  reflected,  which  had  described  AB  and  BC. 
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lomc  other  in  company  may  enjoy  them. 
In  short,  in  every  polite  company  there 
should  be  mutual  civilities,  sacrifices, 
and  endeavors  to  please  from  every  indi¬ 
vidual. 

True  politeness  is  equally  distant  from 
a  vulgar  freedom  and  a  ceremonious  for¬ 
mality.  It  is  that  ease  and  elegance  of 
manners  which  cements  society,  and 
makes  friendship  durable.  Without  po¬ 
liteness  the  highest  state  of  civilization 
I  would  degenerate  to  barbarism  ;  and  the 
purest  and  mOsCexalted  iriendship,  to  a 
vulgar  familiarity  unaccompanied  by  plea¬ 
sure  or  delight. 

Sincerity. 

Delaware,  Dec.  Stb,  1805. 


From  thf  Balance. 

AMERICAN  CAPTIVES  IN  TRIPOLI. 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  Dr,  Cowde^ 
ry^  kept  during  his  captivity  in  Tri^ 
poll, 

’  [continued.] 

August  10. — Lewis  Heximer,  who 
lately  turned  Turk,  went  by  order  of  the 
Bashaw,  and  told  captain  Bainbridge 
the  particulars  of  the  two  late  actions. — 
The  Bashaw  informed  me  that  the  late 
commander  of  the  schooner  Vixen,  lieut. 
Smith,  was  commodore  of  the  gun-boats 
in  the  late  action,  and  was  killed  by  a 
musket  shot  through  his  head.  Our 
men  complained  of  being  drove  and  beat 
about  at  an  unmerciful  rate,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  they  petitioned  the  Ba¬ 
shaw,  in  the  following  terms  : 

To  bis  excellency  the  Grand  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli^  The  petition  of  the  whole  of  the 
American  prisoners  most  humbly  shew- 
eth ; — 

That  your  humble  petitioners,  when 
doing,  with  all  their  power,  as  they  arc 
commanded,  are  most  cruelly  beaten  by 
our  wardens,  stoned,  insulted,  and  spit 
upon  by  the  soldiers  and  others  ;  requir¬ 
ed  to  carry  burthens  impossible  for  us  to 
sustain ;  and  chased  and  bruised,  until 
we  are  or  soon  shall  be,  unable  to  labor 
at  all. 

From  the  many  acts  of  justice,  kind¬ 
ness  and  generosity  we  have  experienced 
from  your  excellency,  we  cannot  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  conduct  is  authorised  by 
your  commands  ;  or  that  we  should  be 
punished  for  what  is  out  of  our  power  to 
perform  ;  or  for  the  actions  of  others, 
which  we  have  no  agency  in,  and  which 
we  cannot  prevent. 


Returning  your  excellency  our  sincere 
and  humble  thanks  for  your  bounty  and 
privileges  heretofore  shewn,  and  relying 
on  your  goodness  for  protection,  we 
therefore  most  humbly  pray  that  your 
excellency  would  interpose  your  royal 
authority,  and  grant  us  a  speedy  relief. 
And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
will  remain  your  excellency’s  most  hum¬ 
ble,  faithful  and  obedient  servants. 

On  the  petition  being  explained  to  the 
Bashaw  by  Heximer,  (or  Hamet  Ameri* 
cany  his  new  name)  the  Bashaw  forbid 
the  Turks  striking  the  prisoners. 

August  11. — The  Bashaw  sent  for 
me,  and,  agreeably  to  his  orders,  I  took 
a  seat  by  his  side.  He  began  conversa¬ 
tion  about  my  country,  and  our  sqiTadron, 
which  was  then  in  sight,  and  consisted  of 
eighteen  sail.  He  said  that  for  two  dol* 
lars  he  could  repair  all  the  damages  that 
the  bombardment  did  to  his  town — that 
but  one  man  was  hurt  by  the  shells — that 
what  he  had  been  offered  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners  was  about  fifty  dollars  per 
man — that  he  would  make  them  earn 
that  sum  in  two  months.  He  asked  me 
what  1  thought  my  country  would  give 
for  me.  1  told  him  1  did  not  know. — 
He  said  he  would  not  take  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  me  ;  to  which  I  replied, 
that  I  might  then  expect  to  remain  in 
slavery  for  life.  He  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  1  must  then  content 
myself  to  stay  with  him.  1  asked  to  go 
and  see  our  men,  but  he  refused,  saying 
the  Moors  and  Arabs  would  kill  me  if 
they  could  catch  me. 

August  12. — Our  squadron  hoisted  a 
flag  of  truce,  sent  in  a  brig  and  a  schoon¬ 
er,  and  fired  a  gun.  The  Bashaw  did 
not,  and  swore  he  would  not  answer  it  ; 
and  said  he  would  not  treat  with  commo¬ 
dore  Preble.  A  truce,  however,  was 
afterwards  held.  Consul  0‘Brien  wish¬ 
ed  to  come  on  shore,  but  was  refused. 

August  13.— Another  truce  was  held, 
when  the  Bashaw  demanded  one  million 
of  dollars  for  our  ransom.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  were 
offered  and  refused. 

August  17. — The  Bashaw  informed 
me  that  fifteen  Americans  were  found 
drifted  ashore  to  the  westward  of  the 
town,  and  that  one  of  them  was  an  offi¬ 
cer,  with  an  epaulet  on  the  right  shoul¬ 
der.  We  supposed  they  were  men  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the 
gun-boat,  in  the  late  engagement.  I 
asked  permission  to  go  with  two  or  three 
of  our  men  and  bury  them  :  and  the 
Bashaw  told  me  I  might  go  the  next 


day.  Our  squadron  lay  at  anchor  off  the 
harbor.  The  inhabitants  had  chiefly 
moved  out  of  the  town,  through  fear  of 
another  bombardment ;  and  the  Bashaw 
ate,  drank  and  slept  in  his  bomb  proof 
room.  Several  tribes  of  the  back  coun¬ 
try  inhabitants  had  lately  come  in  and 
offered  their  services  to  the  Bashaw — in 
all,  not  more  than  one  thousand  men. — 
Many  of  them  had  muskets  without 
locks,  but  had  a  sort  of  match  to  put  fire 
to  them.  They  were  almost  naked,  half 
starved,  and  without  discipline.  When 
they  are  going  to  battle,  or  appear  be¬ 
fore  the  Bashaw,  they  run  to  and  fro, 
shaking  their  rusty  muskets  over  their 
heads,  all  cry  ing  Holeout  Buoy  ^  (I  am 
my  father’s  son.)  Every  tribe  has  a 
priest,  or  what  they  call  Maraheuoty  whose 
badge  is  a  small  green  flag,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  in  his  hand  or  stuck  up  at  his  tent. 
They  pretend  great  skill  in  prophecy,  in 
which  the  people  put  the  utmost  faith. — 
They  prophecy  success  in  battle  ;  and 
for  a  small  sum  of  money,  ensure  any 
one  against  wounds  or  death  in  fighting 
a  Christian.  They  often  get  on  eminen¬ 
ces,  and  beckon  and  sing  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  to  run  on  shore.  They 
prophecied  that  another  American  vessel 
was  to  get  on  the  rocks,  and  the  Bashaw 
fully  believed  it. . 

August  18. — Was  not  permitted  to 
bury  our  dead.  Our  squadron  stood 
out  to  sea.  At  evening  the  Bashaw  went 
to  his  country  seat,  and  the  Bey  came  in 
to  keep  the  throne  till  his  father’s  return. 
They  never  both  leave  the  castle  at  once. 
When  the  Bashaw  leaves  it,  the  gates 
are  shut  till  his  return,  for  fear  of  in¬ 
cursions  upon  the  throne.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  moon  shining  very  bright,  the 
prince  or  Bey  ordered  out  the  band  of 
music,  which  was  very  ordinary,  and 
made  Christians,  Turks,  Arabs,  and 
Guinea  Negroes,  dance  before  him,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  of  their  respective 
countries,  at  which  he  seemed  highly 
diverted. 

August  19. — Between  9  and  10 o’clock, 
in  the  evening,  Mr.  Church,  a  respect¬ 
able  English  gentleman,  was  shot  through 
the  head  in  the  street,  on  his  return  frpm'. 
visiting  his  neighbours. 

August  24. — In  the  morning,  betweenr 
2  o’clock  and  day  light,  two  of  our  small 
vessels  hove  about  thirty  shells,  as  was 
supposed,  for  the  round  fort,  but  they 
all  fell  short  of  the  mark.  Such  attempts 
served  rather  to  encourage  than  to  intimi¬ 
date  the  Tripolitans  ;  and  the  Bashaw 
was  in  high  spirits  on  the  occasion. 
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August  26.^At  about  4  o’clock,  P. 
M,  the  fellow  who  murdered  Mr, 
Church,  was  executed  near  the  spot 
where  the  crime  was  committed.  It  had 
heretofore  been  a  custom  in  this  country, 
when  a  person  had  committed  murder, 
to  Hy  to  the  tomb  of  a  Marabevft  (or 
priest)  where  they  were  protected  from 
justice,  and  a  fee  to  a  Mmrahetvt  would 
procure  them  absolution.  This  fellow 
fled  to  a  place  of  this  kind  immediately 
after  killingjMr.  Church.  The  English 
consul,  Mr.  Langford,  on  being  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  murder,  addressed  the  Bashaw, 
and  demanded  justice.  The  Bashaw 
then  found  out  by  a  boy,  who  accompa* 

•  nied  the  murderer  when  he  committed 
the  crime,  the  particulars  of  the  affair  : 
and  immediately  sent  a  hie  of  men  and  , 
ordered  them  to  prevent  any  person  car¬ 
rying  food  or  drink  to  the  murderer.— 
They  watched  them  until  night,  when 
the  Bashaw  sent  his  Marabewt^  who 
coaxed  him  away,  brought  him  to  the 
castle,  and  confined  him  in  irons.  The 
next  day  the  Bashaw  called  his  l>ivan, 
when  it  was  decided,  that  the  prisoner  | 
was  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  ought 
to  suffer  death.  It  appeared  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  confession  of  the  prisoner, 
that  Mr.  Church  had  lent  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  a  Spanish  carpenter  in  this  place  : 
that  Mr.  Church  had  pressed  him  for 
payment ;  and  that  the  carpenter’s  wife 
hired  the  'I’urk  to  kill  Mr.  Church  for 
forty  dollars.  The  villain  took  his  watch 
from  his  pocket  after  he  had  shot  him. 
The  boy  who  accompanied  him,  and  car¬ 
ried  a  lantern,  was  bastinadoed  with  500 
blows.  The  carpenter’s  wife  was  order¬ 
ed  to  leave  Tripoli. 

August  27. — Our  squadron  stood  to¬ 
wards  the  harbour. 

August  28. — About  4  o^’clock  in  the 
morning,  I  was  awoke  by  a  heavy  and 
incessant  fire  of  cannon,  and  the  whist¬ 
ling  and  rattling  of  shot  all  around  me. 
On  getting  up,  i  found  that  our  gun-boats 
were  close  in,  and  were  firing  upon  the 
town  and  batteries.  Every  gun  in  Tri¬ 
poli  that  could  be  brought  to  bear,  was 
returning  the  fire.  The  Tripolitan  gun¬ 
boats  were  close  under  the  castle  for  pro¬ 
tection.  The  firing  continued  until  a 
few  minutes  after  sun-rise,  when  one*of 
the  largest  gun-boats  ventured  out,  with 
an  intentionof  boarding  tlae  nearest  Anie- 
rican  boat.  As  soon  as  she  got  within 
pistol  shot,  the  Americans  discharged 
their  piece,  loaded  with  grape,  and  killed 
four  and  wounded  two  of  the  enemy. — 


They  th«n  put  about  and  retreated.  At 
the  same  time,  commodore  Preble  bore 
down  and  gave  the  batteries  at  the  west¬ 
ward  of  the  town  two  broadsides.  The 
squadron  then  stood  out  and  anchored 
off  the  harbour.  The  damage  done  to 
the  town  wus  considerable.  A  large 
vessel  was  sunk  in  the  harbour  and  others 
damaged.  Many  men  were  killed  and 
wounded. 

August  29.— -The  Bashaw  sent  me  to 
his  palace  in  the  country,  to  see  his  eld¬ 
est  son,  the  Bey,  whom  1  bled  in  the 
foot.  He  requested  me  to  spend  the 
day  and  dine  with  him,  which  I  did.— 
He  endeavoured  Co  have  the  dinner  in  a 
I  Christian  stile.  It  was  set  on  a  table, 

I  and  consisted  of  a  large  dish  of  boiled 
rice  and  stewed  fowls,  out  of  which  we 
both  ate,  he  with  a  wooden*  spoon,  and 
I  with  a  silver  one,  without  knife  or  fork. 
The  prince’s  servant  stood  by  him  and 
pulled  the  fowl  in  small  pieces  with 
his  fingers,  for  the  prince  to  eat.  I  made 
use  of  my  fingers  and  teeth  to  get  mine 
in  pieces.  Our  desert  was  daces  and  wa¬ 
termelons.  Our  drink  was  Lagby^  (or  the 
juice  of  the  date  tree)  which  we  drank 
out  of  a  large  gold  cup.  He  shewed  me 
the  garden,  and  took  great  pains  to  en¬ 
tertain  me. 

August  30.— A  truce  was  held.  I 
took  a  ride  upon  a  mule,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town,  in 
company  with  my  guide  Hamet,  a  Turk¬ 
ish  officer,  and  seven  footmen.  I  there 
saw  a  boat,  which  had  drifted  on  shore, 
with  a  dead  man,  and  several  muskets 
and  swords  in  it.  '  he  man  appeared  to 
have  been  shot  through  the  body  with  a 
cannon  ball,  which  had  also  pierced  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  The  Tuikish  offi¬ 
cer  collected  about  twenty  Arabs,  who 
hauled  the  boat  upon  the  beach,  dragged 
the  dead  man  out  of  h,  stripped  him  en¬ 
tirely  naked,  and  left  him  on  the  beach. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  hire  the  Arabs  to  buiy  | 
the  body  ;  they  said  it  was  contrary  to 
their  religion  to  bury  a  Christian.  I  ask¬ 
ed  permission  to  get  him  buried  by  our 
countrymen,  some  of  my  fellow  prison¬ 
ers,  but  was  refused.  I  foutid  that  our 
men,  who  were  destroyed  by  the  explo¬ 
sions  of  the  gun  boat  on  the  9th  instant, 
lav  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  on  the  beach. 
They  were  scattered  on  the  shore  for 
miles,  and  were  torn  in  pieces  bv  dogs. 
The  Bashaw  had  frequently  promised 
me  that  these  men  should  be  buried  ;  but 
refused  to  let  me  take  some  of  oat  men 
to  go  and  bury  them. 

*  fTo  btf  continued. ) 


DEiirNEBS. 

Professor  Blumebach  states  a  fact 
which  must  be  interesting  to  all  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  | 
defective  hearing  : — “  About  fifty  years 
ago,  a  merchant  at  Cleves,  named  Jor. 
risen,  who  had  become  almost  totally 
deaf,  sitting  one  day  near  a  harpsichord, 
while  one  was  playing,  and  having  a  to, 
bacco-pipe  in  hit  mouth,  the  l^wl  of 
which  rested  accidentally  against  the  body 
of  the  instrument,  he  was  agreeably  and 
unexpectedly  surprised,  to  hear  the  tones 
in  the  most  distinct  manner.  By  a  little 
reflection  and  practice  he  again  obtained 
the  use  of  this  valuable  sense,  which,  as 
Bonner  says,  connects  us  with  the  moral 
world  ;  for  he  soon  learned,  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  hard  wood,  one  end  of  which 
he  placed  against  his  teeth,  while  another 
person  places  the  other  end  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  to  keep  up  a  conversation,  and  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  least  whisper.” 

[.A'Hv-Z.om/ow  /w/i.] 

LITERARY  NOTfCB. 

Lettert  from  Europe  during  a  7our  through 
Stvitxerland  and  Ituly — in  two  vols.  By  a 
native  of  Philadelphia, 

The  varions  demands  upon  our  attention 
f  *r  fomc  weeks  paft,  have  hitherto  prevented 
us  from  entering  into  our  intended  view  of 
the  work  before  u«.  In  the  mean  time  the 
public  voice  has  pronounced  its  praife,  from 
which  our  (IriAefl  ferudny  finds  no  cauie  to 
di/Tent.  A  careful  perulal  furniihes  little  for 
the  Critic,  (ave  to  adopt  the  language  of  eu¬ 
logy.  In  following  the  author  through  coun¬ 
tries  fo  often  vifited  and  fo  ably  deferibed  by 
poets  and  painters,  architeds  and  antiqua¬ 
rians.  We  CYpe<51ed  to  find  little  for  the  at¬ 
tention  to  dwell  upon,  except  a  diverfified 
manner  of  telling  what  had  been  a  hundred 
times  repeated :  but  we  were  furprifed  and 
pleafed  to  find  every  thing  new  and  intereft, 
ing  I'hough  lie  has  gone  over  the  gn’ourid 
which  former  tourifts  have  traveUed,  he  has 
not  tro^iden  in  their  footfieps.  His  deline¬ 
ations  of  natural  fccncry  and  of  the  manners 
and  cufioms  of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
drawn  with  a  mailer  hand,  and  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himfclf.  He  con  Handy  preferves 

the  charadler  of  a  native  American,  gives 
his  opinions  with  an  appropriate  freedom  and 
not  unfrequcntly  elucidates  his  fubjt*<5l,  and 
gives  it  a  peculiar  inter<*ll.  by  references  to 
fccnes  which  beautify  our  country,  or  to 
manners  prevalent  among  us.  Thus  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  (ketch  of  the  pidurc.que  fall  of  the 
Rhine,  ne  ir  Laffen,  he  tran'p-  .rts  the  reader 
to  the  incomparable  grandeur  of  the  cataraiH 
of  Niagara*  “  by  which  are  jirccipitated,  in 
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one  dctfcning  torrent,  the  overflow  of  con-  roved  along  the  double  rows  of  lime  trees  with  their  hats  on,  at  church  ;  and  so 
<^gated  feas.  one  of  which  (Lake  Superi-  that  border  the  junction  of  the  Sill  and  little  are  the  rules  of  common  civility 
or|  could  drown  Switzerland,  or  abforb  all  the  Limmat,  and  cast  a  night  of  shade  regarded  in  the  house  of  prayer,  that  it 
the  Lakes  in  Europe."  ^  upon  the  tomb  of  Gesner  the  pastoral  happened  to  us  more  than  once  to  be  dis- 

In  the  following  little  extras,  the  native  poet,  who  was  buried,  at  his  own  re-  placed,  without  apology,  after  we  had 

of  the  American  for  efts  is,  in  our  opinion,  quest,  in  one  of  the  thickets  of  the  grove,  taken  our  seats  on  public  benches. . 

handlbmely  introduced,  jij  Library  of  Zurich  is  preserved  The  virtues  at  Zurich  are  probably  of 

In  Italy,  the  Church  itself  is  a  fashion-  the  original  manuscript  of  Quintilian,  the  more  substantial  cast,  since  Lavater 
able  place  of  Amusement,  since  the  from  which  the  first  modern  edition  was  used  to  say  that  he  had  never  had  occa- 
ccremonici  of  the  Choir  pervert  it  into  printed,^.  It  was  discovered  on  thereviv-  sion  to  pronounce  a  sermon  against  im- 
an  Opera,  to  which  nothing  is  wanting  al  of  Learning,  together  with  several  morality. 

but  the  Ballette.  'TVell  mght  the  Indian  other  unique  copits  of  the  Qassics,  The  defeription  of  the  Church  of  St.  Pe- 
Chief  that  was  taken  to  Church  at  Phi-  among  th*  musty  l«p“ds  of  the  Bene-  ^  conf.dera- 

ladelphia,  and  found  his  native  venera-  dictine  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  where  the  portion  of  the  firft  volume,  is  an  unpa- 
tion  ibr  the  Deity  disturbed  by  the  cus-  neglected  Ancients  had  slumbered  in  rajiejej  performance.  We  have  heretofore 
tomary  rotation  of  the  Protestant  service  tranquillity  a  thousand  years.  ^een  “  brick-and-mortar"  deferiptions  of  this 


On  a  future  occafion,  we  may,  prefent  to 
our  readers  fui  ther  extracts  and  obfervations  ; 


—Well  might  he  have  said,  if  he  had  I*'  the  Arsenal  w<i®  exhibited,  until  wonderful  edifice,  and  fcientific  diifertations 
wandered  as  far  from  his  native  Woods  the  French  Revolutionists  destroyed  the  on  the  harmony  of  proportion  oblcrved  in 
as  the  Plains  of  Italy,  and  beheld  the  political  rclique,  a  bow  and  arrow,  with  its  C‘ *iiftru«ftion  :  but  here  it  is  placed  before 
perpetual  repetition  of  the  Mass,  “  These  which  William  Tell,  the  traditionaiy  our  view  in  all  its  awful  magnificence,  by  one 
People  tease  the  Good  Spirit  too  Hero  of  Switzerland,  was  said  to  have  who  has  beheld  it  wnth  the  eye  of  tafte,  and 
«  much.”  apple  from  the  head  of  his  Son,  deferibed  it  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

-  at  the  command  of  the  lyrant  Gessler.  To  give  an  extrad  from  this  defeription, 

The  following  may  be  eftimated  as  a  fair  more  to  be  regretted,  as  ocasion-  would  be  like  difplaying  a  ftone  from  a  build- 

fpecimen  of  the  author’s  ftylc  and  manner  event,  is  the  premature  convey  an  idea  of  the  elegant  ftnic- 

of  dcfcnbing  :  loss  of  John  Gaspard  Lavater.  The  Re-  A"  impreftion  of  its  perfeflions  can 

Zurich  was  the  first  town  in  Switzer-  viver  or  the  Inventor  of  the  Science  of  only  be  perceived  fromancntii-e  examination, 
land  that  separated  itself  from  the  pre-  Physiognomy  received  his  death’s  wound  attention  o 

scriptive  corruptions  of  Molhrr  Ciurc/i.  |  before  his  own  door,  when  the  Russians  ^ 

It  was  here  that  the  moderate  and  chan-  were  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  trench  fu.  ther  extracts  and  obfervations , 

ubie  Zuinghus,  originally  a  Priest  of  in  1799;  though  he  lingered  near  twelve  but  at  prefent  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
Glarus,  had  ventured  to  preach  against  months,  and  retained  the  enjoyment  of  enter  into  a  complete  analyfis  of  tliis  intereft- 
vows,  pilgrimages,  and  votive  offerings,  his  faculties  sufficiently  to  preach  a  fare-  ing  work  :  in  which,  the  eye  of  criticifm  may, 
before  the  effervescence  of  Reformation  well  sermon  to  his  beloved  Parishioners,  I  perhaps,  difeover  fome  blemilhes ;  biit  thofe 
had  been  provoked  by  the  sale  of  indul-  but  a  week  before  his  tranquil  departure  we  have  met  with  w^ere  few,  and  trifling  in 
gences  under  Leo  the  Fenth.  for  the  World  of  Spirits.  ^  their  nature.  And,  taken  as  a  whole,  we 

The  Communion  had  been  peaceably  The  speculative  Philanthropist W'as  of-  think  that  the  “Letters  from  Europe”  may 
substituted  for  the  Mass,  by  a  resolution  ten  approached  with  trepidation,  by  Per-  vie  with  any  work  of  the  kind,  with  which 
of  the  Magistrates,  as  early  as  the  year  sons  who  dreaded  to  expose  their  frail-  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it. 
1524  ;  but  the  Reformers  of  Zurich,  be-  ties  to  his  penetrating  eye. — On  such  oc-  Befldes  die  fatisfadion  we  derived  from  a 
ing  unhappily  seized  with  the  rage  for  casions  he  would  frequently  remark,  that  pcnifal  of  the  w'ork,  it  was  peculiarly  grate - 
propagating  the  principles  of  good  will  to  no  Man  need fear  the  presence  of  another  to  our  “  American  feelings,*  that  the  au- 
men  by  the  arguments  of  fire  and  sword,  — since  every  one  must  he  conscious  of  de-  ^  fellow -citizen,  and  we  cannot  but 

instituted  a  Protestant  Crusade  against  feet,  regret  that  any  confidcration  Ihould  have  m- 

the  nei^bouring  Cantons  of  Schweitz  Lavater  inhabited  a  modest  mansion  ^  name  from  the 

and  Uri  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Kappel  characteristically  furnished  with  a  little 

Zuinglius  himself  (I  blush  for  the  incon-  gazebo,  that  commands  a  court  leading  SUMMARY  OfIFtELLIGENCE. 

sistency  of  the  Minister  ot  the  Gospel)  to  his  parish  church,  every  avenue  of 

fell  a  victim  to  misguided  zeal,  in  de-  which  resounds  on  holidays  with  decent  Foreigm. — A  battle  had  taken  place  at 

fending,  at  the  command  of  the  Magis-  Peasantry  in  hobnailed  shoes  and  wooden  Wertingen,  between  feveral  divifions  of  the 
trates,  another  banner  than  that  of  the  heels,  stamping  along  with  downright  French  army,  commanded  by  Prince  Mu- 
Prince  of  Peace.  zeal  to  bear  an  antiquated  Ecclesiastic,  and  twelve  battalions  of  Auftrian  grena- 

The  streets  of  Zurich  are  narrow  and  starched  with  the  Vandyke  frill,  eiacu*  the 

cw>okcd;  but  there  is  a  beautiful  little  late  in  aspirated  gutturals  the  gentle  in-,  b^en  defeated,  with  the  lofs 

•quare,  the  court-)^rd  of  a  forsaken  con-  hibitions  of  the  Code  of  life  and  peace.  a  a' 

vent,  upon  the  top  of  an  eminence  that  Though  the  ancient  custom  of  saluting  4ooomade  prifoners. 

overlooks  the  adjacent  houses.  To  this  all  Strangers  of  any  appearance  still  pre-  ^  fecond  aflion  had  taken  place  within 
wry  brow  we  often  walked  of  an  evening  vails  at  Zurich  ;  yet  such  was  the  stern-  24  hours  after,  at  Gimzbourg,  in  which  the 
lO  see  the  last  beams  oi  sunshine  linger  ne.ss  of  religious  reformation,  that  the  French  were  again  fuccefsful. 
ppon  the  white^  peaks  that  overlook  the  most  formal  Prigs,  who  make  a  parade  In  this  aAion,  the  Auftrians  are  ftated  to 

farther  extremity  of  the  lake  - . Some-  of  uncovering  themselves  in  the  street,  have  loft  2500  men,  killed  and  wounded, 

times  at  high  aoon  in  pensive  guise  we  do  not  scruple  to  sit  before  the  Minister  1200  prifoners,  among  them  Maj.  Gen, 
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Afprc,  and  6  pieces  of  cannon. - TTic 

French  loft  400  killed  and  wounded. 

Several  Auftrian  Magazines,  among  them 
thofeof  Fridberg,  in  Bavaria,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French. 

The  communications  of  the  Auftrian 
troops  arc  faid  to  have  been  cut  off  at  Augf- 
bour^  and  Landfperg. 

Prince  Murat,  with  the  corps  of  Marftialls 
Ney  and  Lannes,  were  in  purfuit  of  them 

Ten  regiments  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Auftrian  army  in  Italy,  and  had  arrived, 
by  Poft,  at  the  Tyrol. 

Some  Ruffian  corps,  which  were  alfo  tranf- 
ported  in  carriages,  were  advancing  towards 
the  Inn. — But  tne  French  ftatc  their  pofts  to 
be  fo  advantageous,  that  they  ftiould  be  able 
to  maintain  them. 

The  court  of  Denmaik  is  determined  on 
makingcommon  caufe  with  Pruffia,  to  hin- 
dcr  both  Ruffians  and  Swedens  from  landing 
in  Pomerania.  Another  army  is  forming  in 
Norway,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Sweden,  ftiould  circnmftances  require  fuch  a 
meafure  to  be  reforted  to. 

Jewt, — The  fufferings  of  the  Jews  at  Al¬ 
giers  remind  us  of  the  diftrefted  ftate  of  tliat 
people  for  ages.  We  are  happy  to  poftel’s 
the  beft  affiirances  that  the  public  mind  be¬ 
comes  more  favourable  to  them.  The  fan* 
guine  expc<ftations  which  fome  of  th.m  en¬ 
tertained  from  the  French  Revolution  have 
not  been  anfwcred,  but  the  mi!d  treatment 
which  their  commerciil  fpirit  has  obtained 
for  them,  in  the  times  in  which  the  benefits 
of  comm-rce  have  their  high,  ft  elUmation, 
deferves  notice,  as  an  honor  to  civil  fociety. 
In  places  in  Germany,  in  which  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Jewifti  children  could  not  be  permit¬ 
ted,  that  education  is  now  indulged  without 
referve,  and  Villaiimc,  who  is  an  inftrii(51or 
in  a  Danrfti  School,  has  not  only  publiftied 
feveral  ufcful  books  fi>r  fchnlars,  but  in  his 

Mofes  and  Jefus,*  has  ^vindicated  that  in 
dulgence  which  he  might  hon  urably  claim. 

£  '^aUm  Regif}>  r.  ] 

One  of  the  Paris  Journals  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  under  the  date  of  “  Berlin,  Od. 
4.  A  r.’port  is  in  circulation,  that  a  revolu¬ 
tion  has  taken  place  at  Pcterlburgh  ;  the  de¬ 
tails  of  hich  are  of  fo  important  A  nature, 
that  it  would  be  iinpru  'ent  ,to  fay  more  on 
the  fubjed,  until  we  (hall  have  received  more 
particular  and  pofttive  accounts  of  the  tranf- 
adion.” 

n>e  Elcdors  of  Bavaria,  of  Wurtem*  erg, 
s^d  of  Bad.;n,  have  made  common  caul'e 
with  France.  The  firft  of  thefe  has  hfue^a' 
formal  c^^poiltion  of  the  motives  whic^laiWs 
governed  his  condud  towards  Auftria. 

'Domestic.— of  the  United  Sfatet, 
—A  meftage  was  delivered  from  the  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  by  his  secretary, 
as  follows  : 


“  Mr.  Speaker,  '  1 

“  I  am  direded  by  the  Prefident  of  the 
United  States  to  deliver  you  a  mefiage  in 
writing.” 

The  Speaker,  having  received  and  open¬ 
ed  a  packet  of  confiderable  fize,  obferved 
that  the  meflage  was  confidential,  and  there¬ 
upon  ordered  the  galleries  to  be  cleared. 

In  about  one  hour  and  a  half  the  doors 
were  opened,  when  it  appeared  that  part  of 
the  communications  made  by  the  Prefident 
were  confidential,  and  that  the  memheri  of 
the  hoiife  remained  under  an  injundion  of 
iecrecy  with  regard  to  them  ;  and  that  ano¬ 
ther  part  was  not  confidential.  This  part 
embraces,  among  others,  the  following  docu¬ 
ments. 

1 .  A  letter  from  governor  Claiborne  to 
the  fecretary  of  ftate,  dated  Odober  24, 
1805.  in  which,  after  ftating  the  preparations 
making  by  the  Spaniards  at  Penfacola  and 
other  places,  he  fays :  “  I  flatter  myfeif  that 
hoftilities  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  may  be  avoided,  and  that  an  honora¬ 
ble  adj  lift  ment  of  our  differences  may  enfuc. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Spanilh 
agents  calculate  on  a  fpce  ly  rupture,  and 
are  making  all  the  preparations  that  their 
means  permit  to  commence  the  war  in  this 
quarter.” 

2.  Statements  refpeding  the  detenfion  of 
the  American  Gun  Boats. 

3.  Correfpondence  between  governor  Clai¬ 
borne  and  the  marquis  de  Cafa  Calbo,  on 
exempting  lire  Sp-  Jih  officers  from  munici¬ 
pal  tuxrs. 

4.  CorrefpOi  ^  "  .v-,  ween  governor  Wil¬ 

liams  of  the  K  ^  i-^'n-iiory  and  go¬ 
vernor  Grandpre,  •  iry  communic.i- 

tions  to  the  feersta.  -ate  on  outrages 

committed  in  the  Mifi  iippi  territory. 

r,  —  Documents  to  ihew  that  the  lettlemcnt 
or  Bayou  Pierre  on  the  Red  river,  at  which 
a  principal  aggrefllon  took  place,  was  on 
g'nally  made  by  France,  while  pnfleffing 
Lou  liana  and  came  to  the  polfeflion  of  Spain 
only  by  the  general  delivery  of  Lauifiana  to 
her  and  is  a  part  of  it. 

6  hxtra<5t  of  a  letter  from  C.  Pinkney, 
dated  Aiiv;uft,  1805,  as  well  as  one  dated 
vSepiemb^r  22,  1805,  refpedfing  opanilh 

fpoliations. 

7.  Communications  from  governor  Clai¬ 
borne,  dated  Oiftober  24,  1805,  rcfpcifting 
obftiufftionson  the  MoUIe. 

8.  C.  py  of  a  letter  from  the  commander 
of  tlie  ftiip  Huntrefs  to  the  fecretary. 

Paulus  Hook  Twnpike  — The  road  leading 
ing  from  Paulus  Hook  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Hackenfack  river,  is  fo  far  completed  that 
the  man.igers  have  applied  to.  the  Goyernor 
to  appoint  ccmmillioneis  to  view  the  faid 
road,  agreeable  to  the  ad  of  incorporation, 
and  report  to  him  whether  it  is  executed  in  a 
workman  like  manner. 


Bridge  over  Dehware,^'T\\t  Bridge  over 
Delaware  near  Trenton  is  fteadily  progref. 
fing,  and  bids  fair  to  be  ready  to  crofs  some 
time  next  month.  'I'he  weatlier  has  bcca 
and  continues  extremely  favorable  to  the 
work, 

Ralbigh,  (n.  c.) — By  the  Reprefenta- 
tives  in  the  prefent  General  Affembly  from 
Cabarrus  county,  we  learn  that  the  PVoprie. 
tors  of  the  Gold  Mine  in  that  county,  con¬ 
tinue  to  colled  that  precious  metal,  though 
in  fmaller  quantities  than  heretofore.  We 
learn  alfo,  that  the  gentleman  from  Mary, 
land,  who  purchafed  a  quantity  of  land  laA 
year  at  a  hi^h  price,  wit’j  the  expedation  of 
finding  Gold  in  it,  is  about  to  eftabllfti  worki 
upon  the  land,  and  is  likely  to  fuccee  Small 
pieces  of  Gold  we  are  informed,  have  been 
found  feveral  miles  from  the  place  where  it 
was  firft  difeovered. 

Gold  found* — A  few  weeks  ago  a  man 
named  Thomas  I'erry,  of  Buckingham  coun. 
ty,  about  fix  miles  from  the  court-houfe,  in 
plowing  one  of  his  fields,  turned  up  a  lump  of 
ore,  which  from  fome  shining  fpecks  and  iu 
weight,  attraded  notice.  Heck  ried  ithome, 
and  thence  next  court  day,  to  the  court  houfe, 
in  order  to  afeertain^  by  perfons  of  better 
judgment,  whether  or  not,  it  wa*  of  any 
value.* 

From  thegrofs  lump  which  w^eighed  7  ol 
6  dwt  were  extruded  5  oz.  16  dwL  of  pure 
gold.  The  metal  was  combined  with  a  fmall 
portion  of  filicious  earth.  I'he  foil  where 
this  gold  was  found  is  thirfty,  thin  and  green- 
ifh,  and  foniewhat  broken.  [Lynchburg. 

Interments  in  the  different  burial  grounds 
of  the  city  and  liberties  of  Philadelphia,  fit 
the  week  ending  the  7ih  inft.  Adults  19— 
Children  15 — Total  54, 


TO  CORKESPONDENI  S. 


The  tendency  of  the  fhortejl  day  meradreP 
has^gained  tor  it  a  promife  of'  infettion. 

C.’s  Duelling  is  allo  to  be  admitted  to  our 
peaceful  Fire  fide 

Polly, 8  Complaint  is  under  confuitaton, I 
and,  tn  Speak  '1  ruth,  we  a*e  yet  undecididj 
rcrpccting  the  mode  of  treatment.  ' 

Jack  ought  certainly  to  know,  that  an  olJI 
Enigma,  and  o-  c  too  that  aims  at  nothings  is 
quite  mul- apropos. 

0.*s  ciitico-satiric  cffiifion  ought  to  have 
hilt  a  minJicum  of  jiiftice  and  propriety  along 
with  its  afpenty  of  remark,  to  entitle  it  to 
our  approving  notice. 

?  S!. ,  j  .L _ I.  JLi-J— 


PUDLIMHEI)  BY  JOSmi  HAKRSTRAW)  &co.| 
NO.  84,  NOHTR  f  RONT-8THEET, 

IHicre  Suhncri/itioTiit  and  i\v,municatmi\ 
(post  paid)  vnll  be  recerved. 
Suhscriptions  nvill oho  he  receive'*'  at  BrujjA 
Ml  hr  Johnson's  BooLSt're^  No.  Martid\ 
Street* 
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